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Introductory Remarks. 

The following tract grew almost insensibly out of the strong 
inpressions received from recent accounts of the ernanci- 
>ated British Islands. Joseph John Gurney, well known 
rnong us as a member and minister ol the Quaker denomi- 
tion, was so kind as to visit me after his return from the 
Vest Indies, and then transmitted to mo his “ Familiar I 
jetters to Henry Clay,”* describing a winter in those re- 
jions. The satisfaction which I felt was so great, that I 
ould not coniine it to myself. I bega i to write, as a man 
cgins to talk after hearing good news. Many thoughts, 
onnectcd with the topic, rushed successively into my 
find ; and gradually, arid with little labor, this slight work 
uok tho form it now wears. I am encouraged to hope that 
; h of some little value from the spontaneousness of its 

This tract was prepared for the press some time ago, and 
hould have been published immediately after the appear- 
nce of Mr. Gurney’s letters. But I was discouraged by 
ie preoccupation of the minds of the whole community 
rith the politics of the day. I was obliged to wait for the 
torm to pass; and I now send it forth in the hope, that 
sme at least arc at leisure to give me a short hearing, 
lot that I expect to be heard very widely. No one knows 
lore than I do, the want of popularity of the subject, 
[ultitudes would think it a waste of time to give their 
iciugbts to this great question of justico and humanity. 
!ut still there are not a few to whom the truth will be wel- 
ume. Such will find,that in these paoes I am not goingagain 
ver the ground which I have already travelled, amflhope 
icy will feel, that, having begun with “ Slavery,” I am 
tly ending with “ Emancipation.” 

The latter part of the tract discusses a topic, which I 

xposition, and on which I have long wished to communi- 
ite my views. The Duties of the Free States, in regard to 
ilavery, need to be better understood, and my suggestions 
hope will be weighed with candor. As I have taken little 
iterest for years in the politics of the day, and as my hope 


it should take the form of a struggle for office and 
r er. Still it has political relations; and of these I shall 
ik with perfect freedom. The topic is an exciting 
; but as I look at it with perfect calmness, I hope I 


day of the week, Usually applied by the cmriicinateffrahor I’? P '» M s ,land two pieCes of gold > amounlin g 10 sumption of sugar among the people of Jama 
o their private purpose,, I observed ZSITr" fiv ° dollars ' p U therefore to tho home safe. 

fSTmill W T| k • tm the dotting L Inest “ . Here * «“/ be we .» f not ' ce facl > tbat “ The account of coffee is not so favorable. 

' "J 11 ' Their aspect was that of nhvsiral vitrm- a „,i great ma j° rIt y of estates in Jamaica, belong to absentee 
choerful oOMentment, ami all my questions as r . proprietors, who reside in England. fti Jamaica, they are ©offi*, for the year ending 9th month, (Sept.) 

ong, were answered satisfactorily. On mv wal T l daccd under the care of some attorney, or representative 1838,. 

of r Rlbmi a (V t | 0ne0 , f tl ' eostale8 ' andfo «ndit y wastheliomc’ of tha ownar ; one attorney often undertaking the care of D °- do. do. 1839. 

Kobort Claxton, the solicitor General nf tho numerous estates. Uiidorthe attorney, is the overseer, on 

gentleman of great intelligence and respectability Hp 7 ’ * each P articular property, on whom the management almost Diminution, (about one third) 

in euoijghi to impart a variety of useful and 'in crpn^Hl* ex T s ‘ ve ^ devolves. This state of things is extremely “The coffee is a very uncertain crop, and tli 
volume?’ ‘ n I° rm j’ lion - fact mentioned by him? spoke unfa ™ rabl ° t0 tbe welr arc of Jamaica. If the proprietors on the comparison of these two years, is not g 
h°!? ; , SpCa L" g of a ‘mall property on the island be- u glve . ! he,r r ets< ™ 1 attention to their estates, it lieve, than has often occurred before. We ar 

hngiug to himself, he said, ‘ Six years ago (that is shortiv woul<1 certainly be a better plan to lease them to eligible member, that both in sugar and coffee, the 
nciorc the act of emancipation,) it was worth onlv V-2 nnn f enants on the spot—a practice which has, of late years, planter may be increased by the saving of e 

wort^l " ■ " P ° n ,l Now, without a si ' ’ b “" ijr- 1 --" *-| - - - 

worth throe times the mo.mv r »h„M 


ig to himself, he said, 4 Six years ago (that is shortiv W0ldd certainly be a better plan to lease them to eligible member, that both in sugar and coffee, the profit to the people from the 
L , aCt OPemanei pation,) it was worth onlv £2 000 f enants on tbe spot—a practice which has, of late years, planter may be increased by the saving of expense, even fo,, V- At the N 
he slaves upon it. Now, without a single slave ’ it is been adopted in many instances. It is only surprising that when the produce is diminished. Still, it must be allowed seized 011 the pu 
kni e L timcs money. I would not sell it for estates never visited by the proprietor, and seldom by the that some decrease has taken place, on both the articles, in not excepting tin 
,0 - Phis remarkable rise in the value of DroDertv is but ,eft t0 the care ° r inexperienced young men, connection with the change of system. With regard to ° f Emancipation 

means confined to particular estates. I was assured °/ tenof lmmoral character, should prosper at all. Nor would the year 1840, it is expected that coffee will at least main- lhe fearful » 
is compared with those times of depression and alarm tbey P ros P er > even as they now do, but fortwo causes ; first tain the last amount; but a farther decrease on sucrar is dipped fewer ho 
i preceded the act of emancipation it is at once <rene- • 6 ejfU berant bounty of nature, and secondly the orderly, generally anticipated. a very, is thought 

d very considerable. I asked the ProQirlpm ' nod?e nsive conduct, and patient industry of the negro “ Now so far as this decrease of produce is connected Emancipation is 

)tne other persons, whether there was a singleTnffi’ ra< i?Tu P ' 85 ' ■, , . with tho chan S e of s y ate ra, it is obviously to bo traced to P a ? a [ ew cents 1 

I on the Island, who wished &r the restoration of , p he rapid d,ITaalon of marriage among the negroes, a corresponding decrease in the quantity of labor. But here greo of sweelnes 

Answer, ‘ Certainly not one.' ” n 34 and the increase of it even among the white inhabitants comes the critical question—the real turning point. To tbro py, ,0 P rIze ; 


ngar among the people of Jamaica itself, and as large an income as before to his employer. This deli- from the hard earnings of the reliirious noor 5 What if • 
,e home rale. cate sensibility to the rights of the wrong doer, this con- few owners of sugar estates oxijrt lea? than formerly ’ 

nnt of coffee is not so favorable. cere for property, this unconcern for human nature, is a Are the many always * be sacrificed to the few! Sop 

Cwt. sign of the little progress made even here by free prmci- pose the luxuries of the splendid mansion to be retrenched 
i year ending 9th month, (Sept.) pies, and of men s ignorance of the great end of social Is it no compensation that the comforts of the laborer’s hu 

do. do. 1839. 78,759 Every good man must protest against this mode of set- tint 

- lling the question of Emancipation. It seems to be taken ness and vagrancy, and even relapse into barbarism Boi 

immution, (about one third) 38,554 for granted by not a few, that if, in consequence of this the emancipated negro diseoversno indifference to the 

5 is a very uncertain crop, and the deficiency, avent ' lhe cr T have fallen off, or the number of coffee comforts of civilized life. He has wants various enongl 
ison of these two years, is not greater, I bh- hags or sugar hogsheads is lessened, then Emancipation is to keep him m action. His standard of livino has risen 

i often occurred before. Wo are also to 're- t0 be pronounced a failure, and the great act of freeing a He desires a better lodging, dress, and food He has begun 

both in sugar and coffee, the profit to the P eo P l<! fr om the most odious bondage, is to be set down as too to thirst for accumulation. As Mr Gurncv says “he 
re increased by the saving of expense, even f °lly. At the North and the South this base doctrine has understands his interest as well as a yankec ” He is’more 
luco is diminished. Still, it must be allowed sciaad *e public mind. It runs through our presses, likely to fall into tho civilized man’s cupidity than into the 
rease has taken place, on both the articles, in not excepting the more respectable. The bright promises sloth and filth of a savage. Is it an offset for all these 


:tion with the'" change' of~systeinr~'With’regard’ to of Emancipation are too unimportant for our newspapers ; benefits, that the custom house reports a diminntion of the 

ir 1840, it is expected that coffee will at least main- hat the fearful intelligence, that this or that island has staples of slavery 5 

e last amount; but a farther decrease on sugar is dipped fewer hogsheads of sugar than in tho days of sla- what a cou , j, nol ■ ,. 

ily anticipated. S very, is thought worthy to be published far and wide, and ports> hut the w '„ bejn " of all classes 

>w so far as this decrease of produce is connected Emancipation is a curse, because the civilized world must anc j especially of the most numerous class • and these 

ie change of system, it is obviously to be traced to P a y a ce f ts more ’ t0 bring tea or coffee to the due de- things are not Qne and lhe same Jt striki ’ 8 fact thll 

sponding decrease in the quantity oflabor. Bat here greo of sweetness. It passes for an ullraism of philan- while the exports of the emancipated islands\ile decrea¬ 
se critical question—the real turning point. To “ropy, to prize a million of human beings above as many se g i t h e imports are greater than before fn Jamaica du- 

s this decrease in the quantity of labor owing! I poonds of sugar. , „ ring slavery, the industry of the laborers was given ch’ioflv 

deliberately, but without reserve, • Mainly to Smses Wl >at is the great end of civilized society ! Not coffee t0 a stap i e , wilich was 5 ent tQ absentee 
rlass under slavery, and not under freedom.’ It is, and su S ar • n0 ? the greatest possible amount of mineral, expended the proceeds very much in a luxurious life iiiEng 

most part, the result of those impolitic attempts to vegetable, ?r animal productions ; but the protection ol the i atuI . At presenb not a , itt)e of this ind „ 3trJr is emploJ S d 

ie labor of freemen, which have disgusted the peas- mrd most'samed teeasrlu^o'eri Is oah °" art ' C ' CS of . subsistenae an, ‘ comrOTt fo r the working class 


formants, '/or WOrK ’ Sa,d ° ne 0 

in their own eomfort^On^llSr&dman 4 *?!)! 

change for the better,’ he observed, ■ in the dress, 
nor, and welfare of tho people, is prodigious' ' 
ports arc vastly increased. Tho duties on them wore 


many marriages took place, last year in Jamaica, as in an which class under slavery, and not under freedom.’ It is, 
; equal population, on an average, in England—a fact Which for the most part, the result of those impolitic attempts to 
‘ proves not only that numerous new connections are formed force the labor of freemen, which have disgusted the peas- 
but also that multitudes who were formerly living as a man antry, and have led to the desertion of many of the estates, 
and wife without the right sanction, are now convinced of the “It is a cheering circumstance that the amount of plant- 
sinfulness of the practice, and are availing themselves, mg and other preparatory labor, bestowed on the estates 
with eagerness, of the marriage covenant. ft appears during lhe autumn of 1839, has been much greater, by all 


while the exports of the emancipated islands have decrea- 
led, the imports are greater than before. In Jamaica, du¬ 
ring slavery, the industry of the laborers was given chiefly 
o a staple, wnich was sent to absentee proprietors, who 
ixpended the proceeds very much in a luxurious life in Enir- 


m should have his due, not that a few proprietors should t 


demand on the part of the fre? i,hL_ _owmg totbe ■■fn the Parish (or county) of Si. Marv, rent and wages and the peasant 

especially for articles of dress The diffmuftv exnlfen^d t' aVe bee " arran S ed ff oita independently of each other, and ecs be equal) ct 
by the gentry living in the town in nrai-nrini f„i|. “ labor ha3 beon suffered to. find its market, without obstrnc- produce in 184 

Ac. from J negroes, is coSViblytaSSd T^. ^ * S > S*“ “ d ' fl -J “"“co w 

son is well known-the laborers make use of them for home v’ f dth8 . ? eople / re ' V0 *!“S ' vell s Tba “ f ra f ards s »g al - 

consumption. Marriage is now become freouen? w °r k “htamed from a freeman there, is.far beyond the old old system, wa; 

them, and a nrofu^ion nf Pfffrc iq i ? mon p st task of the slave. In the laborious occupation of holing, tneir situation 

cakes ! Doubtless they will soon team to e^hen^fh 11 ^ the emanci P aled negroes perform double the work of the for the purpose, 
freaks of luxury, for the frradiial aceuisitiS » slave , m a day. In road making the day’s task under slave- the local agents 

p. 36. ^ S cquisition of wealth. ry> was t0 break f onr barrels of stone. Now, by task- fitable, or losin 

He next visited Autigua. ^ ork a weak band wi][ fiU ei S ht barrels » a str °ng one those new circi 

“ Our company vvasn°ow joined by Nathaniel Gilbert, an -1^! lltii’ s Lion 3 i sii^vilU wn WP „»l ^TnThe mL' 


af) cannot faiPto 1 be Ul a°conste t ab°e racreaarof uae af his powers for his own and others’ good. multitude of mei 

1841. I am told, however that there is one That the production of sugat would be diminished fora cannot grieve mu 
ee which may possibly prevent this result, as it time > consequence of Emancipation, was a thing’to be the whole the am 
gar. It is, that the cultivation of it, under the expected if not desired. It U m the sugar culture, that creased. It is no 
, was forced on certain properties which, from the slaves, in the West Indies have been and are most 0 f products, whi 
tion and other circumstances, were wholly unfit overworked. In Cuba we are told by men who have For example, wei 
pose. These plantations afforded an income to S lvcn P^^ular attention to that island, that the mortality ns f or distillation, 
gents, but to the proprietors were either unpro- on L ^ he sU & a F csta J cs ls ten per cent annually, so that a ship, freighted wi 
losing, concerns. On such properties, under £ hol ° S an g 18 used «f?P^ °ff ten years. Suppose 0 ur shores, so ilia 
circumstances which bring all things to their Emancipation introduced mto Cuba. \\ ould not the pro- Jy would the hai 
the cultivation of sugar must cease. duction of sugar be diminished 1 Ought not every man to country be increa 


need and c£i pay for great imports from the mother coun¬ 
try. Surely when we see the fruits of industry diffusing 
themselves more and more through.the mass of a commu¬ 
nity, finding their way to the very hovel, and raising the 
multitude of men to new civilization and self respect, we 
cannot grieve much, even though it should appear, that on 
the whole the amount of exports or even of products is de¬ 
creased. It is not the quantity, but the distribution, the use 
of products, which determines the prosperity of a state. 
For example, were the grain, which is now grown among 
us for distillation, annually destroyed by fire, or were every 


r whole gang is used up, swept off in ten y« 
r Emancipation introduced into Cuba. Wo 
duction of sugar be diminished 1 Ought nc 


proprietor and planter on the island Both he and Sir wTl u, n f * ocacetl on a T'v m , ll > a,lU ls surrounded by increasing; trade improving ; the towns, thriving; new vil- 
liam, the Governor amply confirmed our nreLn^favnrXll" acres of fertlle mountam land - rhis property is divi- lages rising in every direction ; property, much enhanced 
impressions^VesneetinTR e ded inl ° one hundred and behold lots, fifty of which in value ; well-managed estates, productive and profitable ; 

nh? Sd llll' had been s0ld40 tbe a “ a “«P atad kborera. and had expenses of management diminished ; short methods of la- 

their joint answer was clear and d 'led ‘At th pC J p proved a timely refuge for many laborers who had been bor adopted ; provisions cultivated on a larger scale than 

em^cinarion ’^ ’i" ^ “‘hers again we?e preparing the ground for*building. Their p. 132. 

alreadv transferred tn ih P U l ’ <i r ^ . s ,] aves ls gardens were cleared, or in process of clearing, and in manv “ My narrative respecting the British West India Islands 
pmation^I^avef every^reason^to beHev^that hY* tb,s . c( ! tn " aaa - already brought into fine cultivation. S Not a hoe, I being now brought to^a close, I will take the liberty of con- 
low the mark. With respect to real nropertv n riiTtown ^h.f™. had ever been driven into that land before. Now, centratmg and recapitulating the principal points of the 


id, and gradually "accumulating wealth.’ 


.iinnv mmipna, m. ...... = .___ =_X “ My narrative respecting the British West Indii Islandl 

pntatmii I hare evere reai™ tn SlWiW 5*.“ fT" cases alread y brou S ht int0 fine <= alt ivation. Not a hoe, I being now brought to a close, I will take the liberty of eon- Baf <>ro fraedora . lhe women formed no inconsiderable part 

lowthe matk re.?! ra u UC !’ be ' believe, had ever been driven into that land before. Now, centrating and recapitulating the principal points of the of the gangs who labored on the sugar crops. These are 

of John’s ii h>. pi es P e 1 1° real prop art y m lhe town a village had risen up, with every promise of comfort and subject, in a few distinct propositions. uow ve5 V much if not wholly withdrawn. Is it a grief to a 

A l ™ ?™ r , Talue * ,th f 11 S reater “Pi'hly- prosperity, and the land was likely to produce a vast abun- “ 1st. The emancipated Negroes are working well on the «■»». ^ho has the spirit of a man, that woman’s burdens 
houSL h? Lll.ini? h , aVC b h en T ned , ; ne n danGa of nutritious food. The people settled there were estates of their old masters.— Nor does Jamaica, when do- are made lighter! Other causes of the diminution of the 

n J dd,ng ; tbc stre ff bave been cl f rad ail married pairs, mostly with families, and the men cm- Iy inspected and fairly estimated, furnish any exception to su 8 ar orep may be found m Mr. Gurney’s book ; but these 

whnl': n s r d ’ Pl g y 0n r he lncrease ; th ? P>°vo d the bulk of their time in working for wages on the the general result. We find that, in that island, wherever ara anou gh to show us, that this effect is due in part to the 

weara lba prance of progress,vewealthand neighboring estates. The chapel and the school were im- the negroes are fairly, kindly, and wisely treated, there good working of Emancipation, to a relief of the male and 

, , , , .. . , mediately at hand, and the religious character of the people they arc working well on the properties of their old mas- female slave, m which we ought to rejoice. 

. f 3 ^ y f \ ed us 10 tbe convictlo ^i l ^at on stood bigk. Never did I witness a scene of greater indus- ters; and that the existing instances of a contrary descrip- Before Emancipation I expected that the immediate re- 

r wL, ?.£^ try, or one more marked bv contentment fo?the present, tion, must be ascribed to closes which class under slavery, suit of the measure would be more or less idleness, conse- 

„ m7Tvm rd ,“' ,0 ^ e SaV0S , were ° P ! !ra ' and hope for the future. How instructive to remember that and not under freedom. Let it not however he imagined, quently a diminution of produce. How natural was it to 

t a chddh <«> d . *ge. roSroi'ly- sham tw0 P ra this ful yUI had n0 oxistence tha t the negroes, who are not working on the estates of anticipate, that men who had worked under tho lash, and 

sickness, amUthercauses, full tm>-thiids oft lenegropopu- 90 . 8 their old masters, are on that account, idle. Even these, had looked on exemption from toil as the happiness of 

lation, might be regarded as dead weight. The pecuniary .. 0n our ret urn home we visited two neighboring estates, are in general, busily employed in cultivating their own paradise, should surrender themselves more or less to sloth 

saving, on many of the estates in Antigua, by the change of 0 f a b 0 nt eqnal size, (I believe,) and equal fertility; both, grounds, in various descriptions of handicraft, in lime burn- on becoming their own masters. Itisthe curse of a bad 

s iave tor lree labor, is at least thirty per cent . pp. 45, 46 atn0n g t he finest properties for natural and local advantages, ing or fishing—in benefitting themselves and the cominu- system to unfit men at first for a better. That the paraly- 

V\ e had appointed a .neeting at a country village called which I any where saw in Jamaica. One was in difficulty nity, through some new, but equally desirable medium.- zing effect of slavery should continue after its extinction, 

rarnam. It was a morning ol violent ram ; but about two _ the ot h er all prosperity. The first was the estate alrea- Besides all this, stone walls are built, new houses erected, that the slave should at the first produce less than before, 

hundred negroes braved the weather, and united with us in dy alluded to, which had been deprived of so many hands, pastures cleaned, ditches dug, meadows drained, roads this surely is no matter of wonder. The wonder is, and it 

public worship. Jt is said that they arc less willing to come b y vain attempts to compel the labor of freemen. There, made and macadamized, stores fitted up, villages formed, is a great one, that the slaves in the West Indies have, in 

out to their p aces of worship in the rain , than was the case ;r r atn not mistaken. I saw . as we Dassed bv. the clear and other beneficial onerations effected ; the whole of their new condition, been so ereatlv influenced bv the rao- 


department chiefly, fiiat^the slaves were exposed to the labor and capital now s 

left free, they would prefer other morns of industry’. Ac- ?nd°reIlgiOTS ralrere ofl 
cordragly whilst the sugar is diminished, the ordinary am- would he the gain, in every 
cles of subsistence have increased. .Some of the slaves material products were dirt 

themselves as laborers, cultivate small patches of land on the present times. The 01 
their account. There is another important consideration. t y is, that the mass of the 
Before freedom, the women formed no inconsiderable part t h e comforts of life and tl 


ly would the happiness, honor, and real strength of the 
country be increased by the loss, even were this not to be 
replaced, as it soon would be, by the springing up of a new, 
virtuous industry now excluded by intemperance. So were 


al points of the of the g an ff s wb ° labored on the sugar crops. These are 
now very much if not wholly withdrawn. Is it a grief to a 
<rkin<r well on the man ’ wbo has the spirit of a man, that woman’s hardens 
•raaica, when do- are made lighter! Other causes of the diminution of the 
iny exception to su g ar drop may be found in Mr. Gurney’s book ; but these 
island, wherever are enon gh t“ show us, that this effect is due in part to the 
ly treated, there g ood working of Emancipation, to a relief of the male and 
f their old mas- * ema l e slave, in which we ought to rejoice, 
contrary descrip- Before Emancipation I expected that the immediate re¬ 
ts under slavery, suit of the measure would be more or less idleness, conse- 
vet be imagined, quently a diminution of produce. How natural was it to 


digious culture of lhe whole people, how immense 
be the gain, in every respect, though for a short time 

hat the mass of the people are steadily multiplying 
mforts of life and the means of improvement; and 
this takes place, we need not trouble ourselves 


“ w e had appointed a meeting at a country village called w hidf I ar 
Parham. It was a morning of violent rain; but abouUwo _ the otht 
hundred negroes braved the weather, and united with us m f i v o|| 11f | P( | 
public worship. It is said that they arc less willing to come d „ £ 
5 out to their places of worship in the rain , than was the case J [ am n 


) cheering, that I should be glad to make it more exten- 
vcly known. We have had, already, faithful and affecting 
:counts of this great social revolution ; but coming from 
ion, who bear an unpopular name, they have received lit- 
e attention. Here we have the testimony of a man in no 
ay connected with American Abolitonists. In his long re- 
dunce among us, Mr. Gurney has rather shunned this 
arty, whether justly or wisely I do not say. The fact is 
ated simply to prevent or remove a prejudice from which 


out to their places of worship in we rain, than was the case [f [ ana no t mistaken, I saio, as we passed by, the clear and other beneficial operations effected ; the 
formerly. The reason is curious. 7 hey now have shoes marks 0 f t h a t violence, by which the people had been ex- which, before emancipation, it would have been a f 
and stockings, which they are unwilling to expose to the pelled. The second, called ‘Dawkin’s Caymanas,’ was un- to attempt. The old notion that the negro is, by 
TV . p ‘ l . . . ... der the enlightened attorneyship of Judge Bernard, who tion, a lazy creature who will do no work at all e; 

It is a cheering circumstance of no small importance, ^h his lady, and the respectable overseer, met us on the compulsion, is now forever exploded.” p. 137. 
that there are no less, as we were told, than seven thousand spot> 0 n this property the laborers were independent ten- “ 2d. An increased quantity of work thrown i 
scholars in the various chanty schools of Antigua. In all ants Their rent was settIe( i ace0 rding to the money value market, is of course followed by the cheapening o 
these schools the Bible is read and taught. Who candoiibt of , ha tenements which they occupied, and they were al- p. 138. 

the beneficial moral effect of these extensive efforts.’ lowed to take their labor to the best market they could find. “3d. Real property has risen, and is rising in 
p ' u As a matter of course, they took it to the home market; I wish it, however, to be understood, that the coi 

“lhe vicar of St John s, during the last seven years of and excellently were they working on the property of their is not here made with those olden times of slaver 


ature who will do no work at all except 
low forever exploded.” p. 137. 
icreased quantity of work thrown upon 
mrse followed by the cheapening of lab 


tges formed, is a great one, that the slaves in the West Indiei 
ie whole of their new condition, been so greatly influenced b 
i a folly even tives of freemen ; that the spirit of industry has 
by constitu- vived the system of compulsion under which they 


a grief lo a about exports or product’s, 
i s burdens 

ition of the . ^ am not very anxious to repel the charges against Eman- 
; but these Ration of diminishing the industry of the island, though 
part to the !t been much exaggerated. Allow that the freed slaves 
e male: and work less. Has man nothing to do but work 1 Are 
not too many hero overworked 1 If a people can live 
mediate re- with comfort on lcss toil > are they not to be envied 
less, conse- F atber tban condemned 1 What a happiness would it be, if we 

j hslr ^nd bro ? bcrl y ^ ove ’ could cease to be the care-worn drudges 

isTroJkith P° rtionof life » thought, to refined social mtercom-sc, to 
e of a bad tbe e,1 j°y ment °f the beauty which God spreads over the 
the paraly- u,dverse > t0 works of genius and art, to communion with 
pxtinrtinn our ^ reator • Labor connected with and aiding such a 
ban before 1 Plfe would b( ? H° w much of it is thrown away on 

ir is and it poor ’ su P erdc ' a *» degrafling gratifications ! 
es have, in We hear the condition of Hayti deplored, because the 
ay the mo- people are so idle and produce so little for exportation, 
i so far sur- Many look back to the period, when a few planters drove 
y had been thousands of slaves to the cane-field and sugar-mill, in or- 


ork thrown upon the tastes and wants have been so soon developed. Here is sigh over the change \ 
heapening of labor.” the wonder ; and all this show$, what we have often heard, change with very diffe 
that the negro is more susceptible of civilization from luxuriant island have 
is rising in value .— abroad than any other race of men. That some, perhaps slight toil they obtain 


atly influenced by the mo- people are so idle and produce so little for exportation, 
t of industry has so far sur- Many look back to the period, when a few planters drove 
under which they had been thousands of slaves to the cane-field and sugar-mill, in or- 
rnode of living have taken der to enrich themselves aud secure to their families 
Is; that so many refined the luxurious ease so coveted in tropical climes ; and they 
soon developed. Here is sigh over the change which has taken place. I look on the 
what we have often heard, change with very different feelings. The negroes in that 













































































































1 have the right to do so by the Constitution. 

{ By order, 

, WM. P. POWELL, Secretary- 


sequent day. It is hoped that it will be the la 
important anti-slavery gathering ever held in 
wealth. Auxiliary societies are requested, to 
tiou in reference to it, and to appoint stron 
























































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 



ire suggested by a visit to 
i since by an adventurous hu 
s, and exhibited in the Unit* 


Where Winter o’er the blazin' 
Has telegraphed his polar thro 
Where the Cordilleras’ glacier h< 


Whence Amazon’s far streamlets flow ; 
Below the summit of my birth, 

Far spread see fairest climes of earth— 
In boundlessness, that might defy 
Aught but a falcon’s subtle eye. 


Thence—sternly from his home on hig 
Monarch of all the tribes that fly, 
Unrivalled o’er a wide domain 
Of glaciers, forests, and of plain, 

My parent wheeled his cloud-like form 
Like some wild fragment of a storm, 
O’er blooming earth and glowing skies. 
Where Nature blends her loveliest die 
To where, on either hand, the sea 
Mirrored his peerless majesty— 


Is of earth, 


Ere yet my bursting plum 
Or heaven’s wide concave 
Straggling to rise above the 


Illumined the far 1 


Until the beauteous Queen of Night 
Announced her rising hour again, 
Lovely, as when the orient streaks 
That endless chain of icy peaks, 


On our own heaven-peering height, 
id o’er the world of glaciers, fell 
mild unearthly blaze of light— 
saw with transports of delight, 


And I’m a hapless captive now— 
Cruel, to bear me thus away 
From my own regions of the day ! 

My sires had nestled and had flown 
Upon that lonely, loftiest height, 


There 


And there the beam etheri* 1 riows 
In all the changes tb®* R knows, 
Untarnished hr the mists of earth, 
Brighter thm when the Iris glows, 

Or ge«*s of caverned birth. 

Ah ! yes—in those heaven-lit skies, 
Wide circling round that crystal height, 
E’en now my parent proudly flies, 








To hover o’i 

And scream the trump of victory ! 
For now Hispania's flag is furled 
Forever in the Western world. 
Morillo’s sought his native shore, 

To know Uiloa’s towers no more. 


Where is the poet’s native land 1 
Where noble streams of genius flow, 
Where lovely wreaths for beauty blow, 
Where manly hearts with passion glow 
For all that’s holy, fair, and grand : 

There is my native land. 


How named the poet’s native land 1 
Now, all her noble spirit broke, 

She pines beneath a foreign yoke ; 


named my native land. 


Why weeps the poet’s native land 1 
That to the tyrant’s stem decree 
Her princes bow the suppliant knee, 
And none proclaim their country free, 


This weeps m 
Whom calls i 


re land. 


What would the poet’s native 
She would beat down the u 
The blood-hound from her l 
Her free-born sons with fre 
Or free the buried in the sand 
This would my native land. 


And hopes the poet’s native lan 
She hopes, for sacred justice’ 
She hopes, her sons will yet 
She hopes, that God her chai 
To see outstretched 
This hopes my uatii 


mging h 


ksctl by tli 


miscellaneous. 




There is no such being as a misanthrope, 
he men designated by this name, may be divi¬ 
ded into many classes. In one class 1 see men 
of philosophic minds, revolted by our vices, or 
shocked by our contradictions, who censure these 
universal traits with a blunt frankness. Their 
disgust springs from the evils, which the univer¬ 
sal follies of the age have shed upon our career. 
But if they really hated men, would they wield 
the pen of satire, in striving to correct them ? 

Another class consists of those unfortunate 
beings, who hope to find peace only in solitude. 
They fly a world which has pierced their heart 
with cruel wounds ; and perhaps avow, in words, 
m implacable hatred towards men. But their 
lensibilities belies their avowal; and we soothe 
their griefs, as soon as we ask their service. 
Finally, there are those who strive only to ren- 
der themselves singular, who are really less af¬ 
flicted, than whimsical; rather officious than ob- 
serving. These would tire us with the avowal 
of their love of mankind, if they did not deem 
that they render themselves more piquant and 
original by declaring that they hate them. 

We may excuse indignation toward prejudices, 
contradictions and vices. But how can man 
have merited hatred or contempt ? Man is good. 
Such is his primitive character, which he can 
never entirely efface. Good but seduced, erring 
and unhappy, he has claims upon ' 

der interest. 

not propose to vex the question whether 
born good ? I consider him to be born 
without either virtue or vice. But as he advan- 
life, nature arranges every thing around 
...... ... such a manner, as ought to render him 

good. A mother is the first object that offers 
to his view. The first words which he hears 
express the tenderest affection. Caresses inspire 
his first sentiments ; and his first occupations 
sports. 

Too soon, it is true, very different objects i 
round him. As he grows into life, he is struck 
with such a general spectacle of injustice, 
verses his ideas, and sours his character, 
dthoughthe contagion reaches him, and the pas¬ 
sions and prejudices degrade him, some traits of 
his primitive goodness will always remain 

Even those terrible enthusiasts, who thrust 
themselves forward in the effervescence of party, I 
who, to give triumph to their cause, blow up the 
incipient flame of civil discord, and with an un-j 
shrinking hand raise the sword of proscription, 
these fanatics may be strangers to every humane 
sentiment. Yet many of them are seen to love 
their wives and children with tenderness, and 
preserve in the bosom of their family, so to speak, 
the germs of innocence. Robbers, the horror of | 
society, whom the gibbet claims, honor them-i 
selves with some acts of humanity ; and tyrants 
have their days of clemency. 

During great calamities, natural sentiments 
Ideveiope themselves, and form a touching con¬ 
trast with the scenes of horror with which they 
surrounded. When a destructive eonflagra- 
t is sweeping along a city, there are no dis¬ 
tinctions, no animosities among the wretched 
sufferers, whom the same terror pursues. Ene¬ 
mies forget their hatred, and partisans their par- 
The rich and poor cry out together. All 

_and aid each other. Misfortune has broken 

down the separating barriers of pride and preju- 
I dice, and they find each other good and equal. I 
Even upon the theatre of war, where the spec-1 
tacle of destruction excites an appetite to destroy, 

I we often discover affecting traces of humanity. 
At the siege of Mentz, in 1795, I remember that 
the advanced guards of the attack on the left, oc¬ 
cupied au English garden, near the village of I 
Montback. The garden was completely destroy¬ 
ed. The walks and labyrinths were changed, 
by the trampling of the soldiers, into high roads. 
Batteries, were raised upon the mounds, from 
distance to distance, around which still grew rare 
trees, and shrubs. The French bivouacs ban-1 

ished the verdure of the bowling 57'r; ’ “.“I 

ladvance of them./ •y’f - - .-.turned kiosk s- 
f or junii guard oi the Austrians. The 
est water was on their side ; the nearest wood on the 
I side of the French. To obtain the water, the I 
French threw their canteens to the Austrains, 
who filled them and sent them back again. 
When night drew on, the French soldiers, in re- 
Iturn, cut wood for the Austrians, and dragged 
fagots between the videttes of the two armies. 
Thus, waiting the signal to cut each other’s 
throat, the advance guards lived in peace, and 
made exchanges like those between friendly peo¬ 
ple. This spectacle excited in me a profound 
emotion ; and I was scarcely able to refrain from 
tears, in seeing men, so situated, still good, on a 
soil red with blood. 

This primitive goodness is not the only bauti- 
1 trait which is continually developing to our 
iw in human nature. For men to be generous, 
and magnanimous, the soul never entirely loses 
the elevation, which it received from its author. 
■ Under oppression, in degradation, in slavery, 
en still preserve some impress of their first dig¬ 
nity. Those outrages which inflict personal hu¬ 
miliation, are among the most frequent causes of | 
revolutions ; and, perhaps tyrants incur less dan¬ 
ger in shedding the blood of citizens than in in¬ 
sulting them. A11 outrage upon a woman was 
the signal of the liberty of Rome. A similar 
crime drew on the fall of the Pisistrati, who had 
found no obstacle in overturning the laws of their 
country. The Swiss and Danes supported the 
rigors of a tyrannic yoke in silence. They arose 
the first day in which their oppressors exacted 
of them au act of degradation. Genoa had been 
conquered. An Austrian officer struck a man of 
the lower class. The indignant Genoese flew 
arms, and drove away their conquerors. 

Under the most absolute despotism, we some¬ 
times see the subjects preserving magnanimous 
sentiments and not being able to give them a 
useful direction, put forth, to serve their masters, 
a courage equal to that with which free citizens 
honor themselves in serving their country. Of 
this I might cite striking proofs from the history 
of even barbarous nations. 

A convincing demonstration, that an innate 
principle of elevation exists in the soul, results 
fiom the universality of religious ideas. Man 
discouraged by his errors, his infirmities and 
faults in vain. An interior voice admonishes 
him of his high destination. Transient as he is, 
and comparatively lost in the immensity of the 
universe, he invokes the Divinity to sanctity the 
union of his espousals, and to preside over the 
birth of his infants. He raises his voice to him 
over the tombs of his fathers. When the con- 


m the 


The influence of original constitution 
qualities and health of the progeny, is Souiarn- 
abiy shown in the families of some of the reign¬ 
ing princes of Europe, and of our own aristocra¬ 
cy ; and is exemplified in the histories of long- 
lived persons, almost all of whom are found to 
have been descended from long-lived ancestors ; 
indeed, nothing is more certain than that, other 
circumstances being favorable, robust and healthy 
parents have robust and healthy children. The 
same law, indeed, holds good throughout anima-, 
ted nature. In the vegetable world, for example | 
quite as much importance is attached to the qual- 
• v of the seed as to a good soil and good culti- 
ation, and the highest prices are offered to ob- 
itn it. Among the lower animals the same prin- 
iple equally operates. The genealogy of the 
racehorse, of the hunter, or even of the farmhorse, 
is looked upon as a sure criterion of the qualities 
which may be expected in its progeny. In the 
dog, the sheep, and the different varieties of cat¬ 
tle, also we calculate, with perfect certainty, on 
the reappearance of the qualities of the parents 
in their young. Man himself, as an organized 
being, constitutes no exception to the general 
law, and it is a false and injurious delicacy 
which would try to divert attention from a truth 
so influential on happiness, and which has long 
forced itself upon the notice of physiologists and 
physicians. In alluding to this subject, the great 
Haller mentions, that he knew “ a very remark¬ 
able instance of two noble ladies, who got hus¬ 
bands on account of their wealth, although they 
were nearly idiots, and from whom this mental 
defect has extended for a century into several fa¬ 
milies, so that some of all their descendants still 
idiots in the fourth, and even in the fifth 
generation.”* The late Dr Gregory also gra¬ 
phically describes the same influence of the pa¬ 
rental stock, when he says, “ Parents frequently 
live over again in their offspring; for children 
certainly resemble their parents, not merely ir 
countenance and bodily conformation, but in tht 
general features of their minds, and in both vir 
tues and vices. Thus the imperious Claudian 
family long flourished at Rome; unrelenting, 
cruel, and despotic; it produced the merciless 
and detestable tyrant Tiberius, and at length 
ended, after a course of six hundred years, in the 
bloody Caligula, Claudius, and Agrippina, and 
then in the monster Nero.”* Facts ol a similar I 
description might easily be multiplied; but as 
I their counterparts may be observed in a more or 
less marked degree inordinary society, it is need¬ 
less to adduce them. 

We are perfectly warranted, then, both by ex¬ 
perience and reason, in maintaining that the pos¬ 
session on the part of the parents of a sound and 
vigorous bodily constitution, and an active well- 
balanced mind, exerts an important influence in 
securing similar advantages for the offspring. If 
parent inherits the feeble delicacy or mental pe¬ 
culiarities of an unhealthy or eccentric jjjg 
chances are, as we have already se 
great, that the offspring will be characterised by 
precisely similar tendencies. But, in compensa¬ 
tion for this, the very same law by which the 
liability to gout, insanity, and consumption is 
transmitted from generation to generation, ena¬ 
bles us to reckon with equal certainly on 1’ 
transmission of health and vigor, wherever thJ 
have been the hereditary features of the race. 


The Quaker. —In a voyage round the world, 
a work recently written by an officer on board 
the U. S. Frigate Columbia, occurs the following 
anecdote : 

“ One of our lieutenants told mo a story of a 

sailor attached to a ship, that interested me much. 

“ He was an excellent seaman, and so religious 
and peaceful, that he was called par excellence, 
the quaker. He was religious in all his doings, 
and with few companions, seemed to stand apart 
from the majority of his shipmates, as one who 
had little sympathy with them : but every officer 
and sailor respected him, for he was intelligent 
and faithful—as brave as he was religious, as gen¬ 
ts he was reserved. He devoted his lei- 

_mental improvement and the Bible .- but 

if a daring work of duty was to be done—a deed 
of danger and of skill—there was none so prompt 
and Arm as the Quaker to undertake it. Once a 
e suddenly at night, and (though I have 
forgotten the peculiar nautical circumstances) it 
carried away a mast, the ship broached to, and a 
heavy sea broke over the quarter ; when as she 
heeled and the decks filled, it was discovered 
that all the lee ports had been closed, and the 
scuppers were not enough to release the accu¬ 
mulating flood. The flapping of the loose sails 
against the rigging—the moaning Of the winds 
and waters, quite drowned the voice of the trum¬ 
pet, and there was great danger of the ship’s go- 
' tg suddenly down in the trough of the billows, 
'hen, as the lurid lightnings for a moment il¬ 
lumined the deck, confusion and consternation 
revealed in every direction—the 1 
rushing for the boats, the binnacle lights 
and the weather helms-man had deserted his 
post:—when at that critical moment, the voice 
" one, touching his hat at the time, said firmly 
the officer of the deck : 1 Sir, shall I take the 
helm? no one is there.’ 

Who speaks V said the officer. 

It is the Quaker, sir.’ 

Yes, take the helm, my good lad, and be quick 
but first knock out a lee port, while I hold the 
helm, and let out the water. The ship lays like I 
a log, while these cursed fools are crazy.’ 

The Quaker sprang, with prompt alactrity, j 
down the half sunken deck, up to his waist in 
water—a vent was soon made, and the whirling 
current hurrying to escape, almost took the 
i dauntless mariner with it—but in a moment ’ 
was at the helm. Silence arid obedience vj 
restored among the crew, and the broken nt 
was cut away. The Quaker fixed bis steady 
I eye upon the breaking sea, headed the faltering 
prow to the wave, and the ship once move being 
relieved, soon righted—the sails secured 
closely reefed, and safety reassured. 

But had not the quaker been there, where 
f might have been the ship and its trembling 
spirits ? And what was it that armed this man 
with such fearless self-possession in the midst of I 
peril ? It was surely more than natural courage 
—yes, it was a firm reliance on the providence 
of God, a submission to the decrees of dutyi 
[whatever and wherever they might be ; it wasl 
I the courageof religious faith—a faith that 1 casteth 
out all fear.” 


in suppressing truth I 
iv. What shall wc say, 
purposes of religious 
. of absorbing regard 


* Eem. Physiol. 


advancement ofp: 
they suppress it I 
or under prete 
What shall ... . ., 

e Christians would dissuade us from such 
secular matters, and set forth our obligations to 
confine Ourselves within our appropriate sphere of 
preaching the gospel, while these same persons 
spend as much lime in opposing the progress of 
abolitionism as others in proclaiming the Gospel 
of Freedom, and are ready to speak and act for 
abolition or for their private political opinions, 
whenever there is opportunity ? It is a sad 
thing in my view. Some are afraid of desecra¬ 
ting the Sabbath Sanctity, not in'drawing an ox 
■ an ass from the pit ott the Lord's Day, in seek- 
ig the freedom and moral elevation of men for 
for whom the Sabbath was made. And some 
will tell us even that man may rightfully hold 
as property.—And to some Garrison is so 
large—such a monstrum harrendum, raslum : that 
they can scarce turn in the direction of the slave 
without his prodigious and portentious bulk 
rearing up as to hide the down-trodden vassal 
and the despotic lord. And so through one 
is and another, how mournfully have minis- 
and the greater proportion of those who as- 

_t a religious profession, been seduced to 

guiltiest oblivion of the wrongs and woes of three 
millions of our American brethren and of the un¬ 
utterable sinfulness of their oppressors—nottheir 
masters alone, but the whole people under whose 
leye, and with whose free consent, these brethren 
" rs are still enslaved!— T. T. Stem 


Thomas Fowelj. Buxton. —Mr. Buxton has 
recently been made a baronet. If a long and ar¬ 
duous struggle in the cause of human freedom 
while a member of the House of Commons, and 
great purity of character, coupled with command¬ 
ing talents, entitle one to this distinction at the 
hands of Her Majesty, then has the title been 
worthily bestowed on this eminent philosopher. 

An anecdote was related to me yesterday con¬ 
cerning this gentleman and Lord Brougham, 
which I cannot forbear repeating. In the v-t' 
183-t, when Bnvroii and Brougham ■- ,, 

the Commons, some petit,,-» 
them for the abobv- V slavery m the British 
West Tudi* Colonies. On consultation, they 
agreed to submit a motion, founded on the me¬ 
morials, for the amelioration of slavery in the 
Colonies. Buxton was to make the motion and 
Brougham to support him. Due notice was giv¬ 
en, and the West India interest was on the qui 
quive of opposition. A tempest was anticipated. 
Buxton was apprehensive he should be uncere¬ 
moniously coughed and scraped down. The day 
came. Just as Buxton was about to lift his ma- 
I jestic form—he is six feet six inches high— 
Brougham whispered to him “ I will cheer you 
while you are speaking, and you must do the 
same for me." “ Agreed!” responded the agitated 
brewer, as he rose and commenced speaking 
amidst evident signs of impatience on the part of 
many Commoners. A storm was brewing ; but 
Brougham cried, “ Hear! Hear!! Hear ! !! with 
all his might; and clapped and stamped so lustily 
that the House vvas struck with amazement, 
thought that he was actually crazy, and permitted 
Buxton to conclude his speech without much in¬ 
terruption. Mr. Gannifig, the Minister, rose im¬ 
mediately, and made one of his adroit, elegant 
and gentlemanly replies, which was loudly cheer¬ 
ed front all parts of the House. In an instant 
Brougham was on his feet, his eyes flashing fire, 
and his hair erect with excitement. Members 
cried, “ Divide! Divide I!” in stentorian tones. 

Harry the Commoner” stood unmoved as a 
rock. When silence was restored, he went for¬ 
ward, kindling with his mighty theme, rolling out 
splendid thoughts, magnificent conceptions, and 
glowing illustrations, which held the House in 
awe. The shouts of “ Hear ! Hear!! Hear!!!” 
from Buxton, as his peerless colleague brought 
strong light the dark facts of his subject, 
and his hearty cheers as he marshalled paragraph 
after paragraph of matchless eloquence in the 
field, soon become contagious, and at the close of | 
his speech Brougham sat down amid thunders 
of applause.— N. Y. American. 


Ennui. —A French word for an English mal¬ 
ady, which generally arises from the want of a 
want, and constitutes the complaint of those who 
have nothing to complain of. By the equalising 
provisions of nature, the rich, idle, and luxurious, 
are thus brought down to the level of their seem¬ 
ing inferiors, and made to envy those who envy 
them. When this ugly Goliath haunts the mind, 
he is only to be subdued by exertion and occupa¬ 
tion.—“ Thvow but a stone, the giant dies.” 
Authors have too much to do with printers’ devils, 
to be annoyed witli blue devils. They may inflict, 
but they seldom suffer ennui. No exorcism for 
the spleen, and the vapours, like that of the 
Muse. When Bellerophon went forth to con¬ 
quer the r'-' n *ra, bo mounted Pegasus. 


still deems himself superior to all the beings that 
surround him. Occupying but a point on 
globe, his disquieting thoughts embrace the 
verse. He beholds time devouring the objects 
of his affections, crumbling monuments and over¬ 
turning even the works of nature. From the 
midst of the ruins he aspires to immortality. 

What would not those sentiments, at once ele¬ 
vated and good, these precious germs produce, 
were they developed by happy circumstances! 
That they exist in the human bosom is a suffi¬ 
cient indication that we owe a tender interest to | 
the being who possesses them. Let us love t 
kind, and cultivate the virtues which render 
worthy of their affection.— Droz. 


Glory—Military. —Sharing with plague, 
pestilence, and famine, the honor of destroying 
your species ; and participating with Alexander’s ' 
horse the distinction of transmitting your name 
to posterity. 


Ear—Pleasure of the. —The most spiritual 
of all enjoyments, the least sensual of the senses. 
Where can its sensibilities he so well cultivated, 
and impart such a hallowing character to de¬ 
light, as amid the various and exquisite harmonies of I 
nature, the vocal, fields, the rustling woods, the 
deep-mouthed and sonorous sea? Let each of| 
these pleasant sounds, as it falls upon the drum 
of the ear, be as a reveille, calling upon our 
thoughts, to arise, and be wafted heavenward 
upon the symphonious air. These are the feel¬ 
ings that make all music sacred. No wonder 
that the deaf are often morose and dejected, 
while the blind, shut out as they are from the 
world, almost invariably draw in cheerfulness 
through the ear. 


Endowments—Church. See Poison ; but 
do not see the Bible. An old tradition bears, 
that when Constantine, the Emperor, first en¬ 
dowed the Church, a voice was heard from hea¬ 
ven, crying out, “ This day is poison poured into 
her ?”—Whatever may be thought of the tradition, 
no one can doubt the fulfilment of the prophecy. 


“ Gravity” —says Rochefoucald, “ is a mys¬ 
tery of tho body, invented to conceal the defects 
of tho understanding.” 


Error of Calculation. —The life of nine- 
tenths of mankind is a gross error of calculation, 
since they attach themselves to the evanescent, 
and neglect the permanent, accumulating riches 
in a world from which they ere constantly run¬ 
ning away, and laying up no treasures in that 
eternity to which every day, hour, minute, brings 
them neater and nearer. 
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Riches —Are seldom really despised, though 
they may be vilipended upon the principle 
of the fox, who imputed sourness to the unattain¬ 
able grapes. We cannot well attach too much 
' icto a competency, or toolittle-to a superfluity, 
we may and do err in generally defining the 
former as a little more than we already posess. 
Riches provide an antidote to their bane, for 
though they encourage idleness, they will pur¬ 
chase occupation, by change of scene, variety of 
company, pastimes of all sorts, and by that noblest 
employment of any, the exercise of beneficence. 
Robinson Crusoe might despise riches—so may 
a savage; but no sane and civilized man will 
hold them in contempt. 

“ If you live,” says Seneca, “ according to 
dictates of nature, you will never bo poor, 
according to the notions of the world, you will 


Scotchmen. —The inhabitants of every 
try except their own. “ No wonder,” says Dean 
Lockier, “ that we meet with so many clevi 
Scotchmen, for every man of that country, wr 
has any sense, leaves is as fast as he catt.” 


Be Charitable. —Do not be hasty in con¬ 
demning those as anti-Christians, as infidels, as 
enemies to truth anil good Bible order, who em¬ 
brace a theory which you have been wont ro be¬ 
lieve is fundamentally erroneous.— 


NOTICES. 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Wm. C. Webster would respectfully announ 
he wilt open a School for the study ami practice of I 
Music, in the Hall corner of Broadway and Hous 
(entrance to which is No. 603 Broadway,) on THURS¬ 
DAY EVENING, the 19th instant, at 7 o’clock. 

A Juvenile Singing School, for children of boll 
from 6 to 15 years of age, will be commenced on SATUR¬ 
DAY AFTERNOON, the 21st inst., at half past t' 
o’clock, at the same place. The Pestalozzian systei 
made the basis of instruction in these schools. 

thools—the adult, lor gentler 


$3; for ladies, $3 
1, $3pei 


Equal. —That which a man of talent will sel¬ 
dom find among his superiors. As the wind and 
waters, abrasion and gravitation are perpetually 
tending towards a physical equalisation, by low¬ 
ering mountains and filling up valleys, so, in the 
moral world, does the progress of social improve- 
graduaily tend to equalise all ranks, by re¬ 
ducing the higher, and elevating the lower; a 
leveling process, equally conducive to the hap¬ 
piness and melioration of both. Civilization is, 
in fact, a gravitation towards that happy medium 
which is the centre of attraction to the social cir¬ 
cle. Almost every man is a loser by being ele¬ 
vated above the sphere to which he is habituated. 
When the Duke of Orleans proposed to make 
Fontenelle perpetual President of the Academy 
of Sciences, his reply was—“ Take not from me, 
my Lord, the delight of living with my equals.” 


SECOND APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC ON BEHALF 
OF THE AFRICANS TAKEN IN THE AMISTAD. 


the thirty-six surviving Africans who are still in ti 
of our government, awaiting the final decision 0 
pieme Court of the United Slates. Several hi 
dollars are still due for the expenses of instruc 
daily tor upward of fifteen months, and eminent cc 
be engaged as soon as the means are furnished, t 
their defence, at Washington City, next Januan 
ctreinity of the peril in 


The Agitator. —A London correspondent of 
the New-York American in describing a public 
meeting furnishes this notice of the Irish Agita- 


Mr. O’Connell was quieted with six or eight 
rounds—during which the member for Dublin 
bowed, and bowed, and bowed gracefully, while 
hundreds of handkerchiefs were waving enthusi¬ 
astically, and the massy walls of the building 
shook with the thunders of applause. It was 
he most enthusiastic reception of a public 
speaker I ever witnessed. Mr. O’Connell is a 
decided favorite. His electric wit, brilliant fancy, 
playful humor, exoriating sarcasm, inexhaust- 
able versatility, deep pathos, musical voice, unique 
gesture, and inimitable expression of countenace, 
throw a charm, which it is impossible for the ad¬ 
mirer of genius to break around the oratory of this 
legitimate son of the laud of Curran, of Emmet, of 
Grattan, and of Burke. 


Rev. H. G. Ludlow, 


knowledgediu the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Re¬ 
porter, and a copy sent to each donor. The disbursements 
will also be published. Money can ho sent to Samuel D. 

to Lewis iappan, 122 Pearl street, and 131 Nassau street, 


Review, Retrospective —When we cast a 
Parthian glance backwards, and embrace in one 
far darting retrospect our whole existence, divi¬ 
ded as it hasbeen into infancy, boyhood, manhood 
and old age, each a sort of separate life from the 
variety of thoughts, feelings, and events that it 
comprises what a long, long course of time seems 
to be condensed into the mental operation of a 
single moment. The period from our own birth 
to the present hour, appears more extensive and 
eventful than all that has preceded it even from 
tho birth of the world; so difl'erent is the im¬ 
pression made by time experienced, and time 
imagined. In the former case, the view is bro¬ 
ken by a succession of landmarks, each throwing 
back the distance, and giving to the whole the 
semblance of covering a much larger space than 
tally occupies. In the latter, we are gazing 
r an objectless sea, where the horizon is 
bought nearer to us for want of any standard by 
which to measure its remoteness. History is 
the shadow of time; life its substance, and they 
bear the same relation to one another, that the dim 
twilight does to the up-risen and visible sun. It is 
in vain to talk to men of throwing their minds into 
the past, or into the future, you may as well hid 
them leap out of themselves, or beyond their 
shadow. The present is all in all to us. As to 
the past ages, aud those which are to come, “ Ue 
appurentibus et non existenlibus eadem est 


Griefs— are like the beings that endure them, 
—the little ones are the most clamorous and 
noisy ; those of older growth, and greater mag¬ 
nitude, are generally tranquil, and sometimes si¬ 
lent. Our minds arc like ill-hung vehicles; 

'hen they have little to carry, they raise a pro¬ 
digious clatter,—when heavily laden, they nei¬ 
ther creak nor rumble. 


jorncr of Nassau aud Fulton streets, John P. Haven, 
iftcraoons of school. 

Refer to Rev. J. 0. OHOULES, 502 Broome st 

Rev. LA ROY SUNDERLAND, Editor of 
[the Watchman. 
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This work ought to be in the h 


‘ 1 he anti-slavery societies have not vet ,i nn , 

’hen, in the heat of political excitement, amiVwkt'" 1 ' 
rorers of the cause, a few years hence, win *• 

ren, in the conflict of a northern and simtjle “SV; 
spring out of this question, ca m ”. 
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C ALICOES, bleached and unbleached muslins, bleach¬ 
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